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FRANKLIN CLIVE. 





AmoncsT the artists who have lately enhanced their 
reputation by taking part in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s opera, 
Ivanhoe, the basso, Franklin Clive, is by no means incon- 
spicuous. His recent success was not, however, the 
result of any sudden manifestation of ability, but of 
careful preparation, which enabled him to make the most 
of a favourable opportunity. From early years music 
has been passionately followed by Franklin Clive. Com- 
mencing at the age of nine years to play the violin, he 
became, when advancing in his teens, so efficient a 
performer as to be in constant request as an assistant in 
the orchestra of theatre or concert-room. But music, 
upon which he had set his heart, was not after all to be 
the occupation of his life. Complying with the wishes of 
his parents he entered, at the age of seventeen, upon the 
duties of business, and for nine years he served with 
faithfulness and industry, if not with absolute devotion, 
the head of his department in a great city firm. Fortu- 
nately the hours of business were not so extended as 
to leave him without leisure in the evening, which was 
therefore given up to the study of different branches of 
his beloved art. It was the violin, the instrument of his 
predilection, which first absorbed his attention, but after 
a while the theory of music spread its many fascinations 
before him, and in this way theoretical knowledge served 
to supplement executive acquirements. 

But there came to Franklin Clive a time when both the 
book and the fiddle were neglected; and this happened 
when the discovery was made that he was the possessor 
of a singing voice, a basso-cantante, of good quality, 
extensive compass, and considerable power. Happily, he 
was then so prepared for the singer’s calling, that. he had 
but to apply the knowledge gained in fiddle practise to the 
art of vocalisation, to substitute nature’s organ for the 
orchestral instrument. Still, there remained an element 
of uncertainty in his adoption of music as a profession, 
since the inclination to travel, common to most young 
men, was in his case so much strengthened by the prospect 
of success opened up to him that he had well nigh resolved 
to depart for the Antipodes. At this juncture he won a 
scholarship at the London Trinity College, and that 
decided him to lead for good and all the life of an artist. 
His singing master at the College was the late Signor 
Schira, and on leaving the institution he had the advan- 
tage of receiving lessons from the late J. B. Welch. 

In the spring of 1884, Franklin Clive had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of Mr. and Madame 
Patey, who were so much impressed with his vocal ability 
as to engage him at once for their autumnal concert tour, 
an engagement which was renewed in the following year. 
The experience thus acquired, and the opportunities thus 
afforded, were of inestimable service to one bent upon 
gaining popularity in the concert-room, In 1887, 
Franklin Clive made his début upon the lyric stage in an 
opera, entitled Herne’s Oak, which was performed for a 
brief season in Liverpool and Birmingham. Even then he 
was by no means a novice to the stage, since he had years 
before essayed the part of ‘“‘ Hamlet” in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, an effort which made subsequent histrionic enter- 
prises appear of little account. All actors would fain play 
the part of the “‘ Prince of Denmark,” and all should for 
once—and for once only. 

In the autumn of 1889, Franklin Clive was included in 
the list of artists secured for Colonel Mapleson’s concert 
tour; while for the last four seasons he has taken part in 
Boosey’s series of ballad concerts at St, James’s Hg 
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But success in these departments of the musical profession 
only increased in him the desire for distinction upon the 
lyric stage. The opportunity came with the opening of 
the Royal English Opera House, when Mr. D’Oyly Carte, 
with the warm approval of Sir Arthur Sullivan, offered him 
an engagement to play the part of ‘‘ King Richard’’ in the 
opera, Ivanhoe, which has just terminated a triumphant 
career, For the forthcoming autumn Franklin Clive has 
made a contract with the Carl Rosa Company, the fulfil- 
ment of which will for four months necessitate his 
absence from the Metropolis. 





CURRENT NOTES. 





How came it to pass that Haydn’s “‘ Clock” symphony 
was included in the programme of the Richter concert, 
which was given according to announcement, ‘in con- 
junction with the Wagner Society”? Surely it could 
not have been with the consent, much less at the sugges- 
tion, of the society over which the illiberal Lord Dysart 
presides, since the sole aim of that body of amateurs and 
professors is understood to be the propagation of the 
theories and practices of Wagner. However, those who 
love the musical art as manifested in all stages of its 
development were rejoiced to learn that the master, 
known as founder of the modern orchestra, was after all 
regarded with tolerance by the most exclusive sect of the 
present day. Haydn’s beautiful themes, as set forth on 
this occasion by the stringed band under the direction of 
Richter, fell upon the ear with an effect as delightful as 
that produced on the mind by sight of flowers in the 
bounteous month of June. To say that the symphony 
prepared us for the reception of the music of Wagner 
which followed it might be deemed by many paradoxical 
and absurd, yet soit happened. Under the influence of 
the cheerful strains the mind became invigorated and made 
ready to participate in the commotion of subjects such as 
those of the ‘‘Vorspeil” and ‘Liebestod” from Tristan 
and Isolde. Fatigue and weariness, however, set in long 
before the last notes of Anton Bruckner’s symphony were 
sounded. The vocalist of the evening was Madame Nordica, 
who sang “ Elizabeth’s Greeting’’ from Tannhduser, and 
Senta’s ballad from the Flying Dutchman. 


At the seventh concert of the series, the Bayreuth 
master was represented by selections from Die Meister- 
singer and Gétterdimmerung. An American soprano, 
Miss Clémentine de Vere, made on this occasion her first 
appearance in England, in Mozart’s trying air, ‘‘ Gli angui 
d’inferno,” her second piece being the solo,“*O Grant 
me,” from Dvoérak’s oratorio, St. Ludmila. The concert 
concluded with Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, which 
received a truly magnificent interpretation. 


Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, affording variety to the 
eighth programme, was heartily enjoyed by the audience 
in general, though doubtless there were some present who 
regarded it as a trifle too frivolous to merit companionship 
with works of the terribly-in-earnest Wagner. The grace 
of the “ Anitras’’ dance was so delicately revealed, as to 
call forth a request for repetition, an honour which the 
conductor declined. Richter’s treatment of the Finale, 
‘In the Palace of the Mountain King,” was thoroughly 
in accordance with the design of the composer ; with ever- 
increasing strength of tone, accompanied by gradual 
acceleration of tirne, the themes were carried forward to 
a climax of great power, What a contrast was afforded 
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by the soul-subduing strains from Parsifal! The over- 
ture was Beethoven’s “Coriolan,” and the symphony, 
the Rhenish, by Schumann. A capable voice, guided by 
an artistic method, was displayed in Beethoven’s scéna, 
** Ah! Perfido,” by Madame Van Arnhem, a lady enjoying 
a considerable reputation in the United States of America. 

The last Richter concert of the season, held on Monday 
evening, July 2oth, was distinguished by a remarkable 
performance of two works—Weber’s overture to Euryanthe, 
and the scherzo of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Familiarity had led one to regard the overture with 
feelings akin to indifference, but the brilliancy of 
representation now accorded it re-kindled the enthusiasm 
of the hour when first brought under the influence of its 
sparkling themes. Even then the effect made by the 
Largo was not so great as that now wrought by the baton 
of Richter. With his ‘‘ magic wand” he also placed 
before one the scherzo of Beethoven in a light which 
revealed many a hitherto hidden charm. The initial 
phrase of three notes sounded as though it was the 
summoning call of Pan, for instantly was opened up to 
the eye of fancy a scene with satyrs and nymphs 
frolicking in gambols strange and wild, which ever and 
anon were interrupted by the same brief signal of 
command from the presiding god. One’s pleasant imagin- 
ings were, however, disturbed by painful efforts of the 
human voice in the choral movement--a movement 
which in conception is, perhaps, sublime, but in execution 
most certainly disastrous. A ballad, ‘* The Battle of the 
Baltic,” composed for chorus and orchestra, by Professor 
Villiers Stanford, was on this occasion performed for the 
first time. Campbell’s lines may pass for heroic poetry, 
but the music now set to them is by no means of an 
exciting character. 


*, * 


TuHose who from inclination or duty are in the habit 
of attending concerts in London find them a trifle 
monotonous, since the performers are mostly the same 
favoured individuals, and should strangers happen to 
present themselves, the pieces selected for the exhibition 
of their talents are well nigh sure to be the very same 
which have done duty for years. True it is the leading 
manager of vocal and instrumental entertainments is 
ever fixing his gaze upon the musical horizon for the 
advent of something new wherewith t& catch the atten- 
tion and arouse the interest of a jaded public, but, alas, 
his untiring watchfulness is generally unattended with 
success. Happily, however,.a troupe of performers, coming 
not from Germany, Italy, France, or America, but from 
the ‘“ Dark Continent,” has lately appeared upon the 
scene. An African choir, not such as that which owes 
everything to burnt cork, but one which truly and 
adequately represents the tribes of Southern Africa, has by 
Mr. N. Vert been placed upon the platform of the Princes’ 
Hall to exhibit the style of music practised in that region 
of the earth. The seventeen members of the choir, 
dressed in accordance with their peculiar notions of 
comfort and attractiveness, offer an unusual spectacle, 
and the view is made all the more striking by a liberal 
display of tiger skins and stuffed specimens of other 
“ fearful wild-fowl.” 


The performance on Thursday evening, July 2nd, was 
followed with interest and pleasure by the large audience 
assembled in the Hall. On future occasions it might be 
more convenient and instructive to place the Kraal songs 
in the first part of the programme, and as far as possible 
the other pieces in chronological order, so as to give one 
a clearer idea of the progress made by the Kaffirs in 
music since they became acquainted with European 
art. In any case, however, the ‘‘ Wedding Song,” as 
they gave it on this occasion, will always be found amus- 
ing. From this piece we learn that the Kaffir bride has 
been in the habit of indulging in sobs and tears toa far 
greater extent than did aforetime her English sister. In 
this country the notion long prevailed that if a bride wept 
copiously it was a sure and happy sign that she was not a 
witch, for this creature could shed no more than three 
tears, and these from the left eye only. In this 
enlightened age the bride with us is by no means afraid 





will transform the ‘weeping bride” of Africa into a 
laughing nymph fit to grace the rites of Bacchus. The 
members of the choir gave both the ‘ wayside song and 
dance,” and the piece ‘‘ Africa,” showing how the Kaffirs 
hum their tunes in merry fashion. A Christian song, 
“ Ulo Tixo Mkulu,” composed by the first convert amongst 
the Amaxosa tribe; and a method of reciting the ‘* Lord’s 
Prayer,” together with other vocal exercises, revealed in 
an agreeable way the more advanced phases of Kaffir 
music. 
*, * 

A poor and feeble picture set in a gorgeous frame —such 
is the general verdict passed upon The Nautch Girl, 
written by George Dance, and composed by Edward 
Solomon, for the Savoy Theatre. The scenic artist has 
with the magic of his brush surrounded the subject with 
beauty, and the stage manager, having at his command 
large and varied resources, has tried his hardest to impart 
a semblance of life to the play, but all to little purpose, for 
the features of the story remain unattractive and sickly. 
What, indeed, could be done with such a libretto? It 
relates that Indru, a Brahmin, eats “potted cow” to 
reduce him to low caste in order that he might marry 
Beebee, a ballad dancer, whose father lost rank by catching 
hold of a rope thrown to save him from drowning by a low 
caste. After a protracted trial, Beebee is restored to the 
rank formerly held by her race, while at the same time 
Indru is held in degradation. The marriage of the lovers 
is eventually brought about by the intervention of an idol, 
Bumbo. 


serve the purpose of anyone following in the wake of the 
renowned playwright who started the topsy-turvy school, 
and fairly established it at the Savoy. But though the 
outline bears signs of its having been drawn at that 
school of dramatic art, the filling in of the picture betrays 
the hand of one who has evidently been a diligent student 
of burlesque. Stay! the finer touches have been given by 
one knowing how to write lyrics, the versifier, Frank 
Desprez, has happily lent aid in carrying out the design of 
George Dance, the librettist-in-chief. Both have laid the 
results of their imaginings at the service of the composer, 
Edward Solomon, who. in his treatment of them has 
brought conviction to those believing in his genius, as 
well as to those entertaining doubts of his ability, that his 
musical creations do after all absolutely differ from 
those emanating from Sir Arthur Sullivan. Whether the 
discriminating public attending the Savoy will endorse the 
favourable opinion passed in this instance by admirers of 
Edward Solomon, remains to be seen. In the meantime, 
managers of comic opera-houses will be eagerly watching 
the advent of a production equal in value to the Nautch 
Girl. 


*,* 


As the Rev. Dr. Mee, Precentor of Chichester Cathedral, 
has lifted up his voice against the use of ‘senseless 
doggerel, set to wanton airs” in Church services, would it 
not be well for him to assist his clerical brethren by pro- 
viding them with a list of the witless hymns and wicked 
tunes whigh they are to avoid ? 

*,* 

WE regret to announce that M. Gounod, the composer 
of Faust, has for the last four weeks been so seriously ill 
as to be unable to see even for a moment the friends that 
call upon him. 

*,* 

THose who deem that a London musical season, with- 
out a harp concert by Mr. John Thomas, would be shorn 
of one of its most agreeable entertainments, had, on the 
first day of July an opportunity of enjoying performances 
given in St. James’s Hall by Cambria’s chief bard, 
“ Pencerdd Gwalia.” For this occasion he had, according 
to custom, composed a solo, ‘“‘ Zolian Sounds,” for the 
harp, which proved to be equal in merit to any of 
the works previously written by him for the national 
instrument of Wales. How he “ sang’”’ forth the charac- 
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to. the gentle force of sweeping arpeggios, needs no 
description here, his method of treating such themes having 
for a long time obtained general recognition. Later 
in the afternoon he performed other solos, a Reverie and 
a Caprice, from his own pen, which were received by the 
audience with loud applause. Under his direction a band 
of harps, twenty in number, rendered the ‘“* Marche Solen- 
nelle,’ by Gounod, and ‘‘ La Carita,” by Rossini, with 
considerable effect. For once in a way the pianoforte was 
banished from the platform, and instrumental solos, by 
Herr Hollman and Mr, Frederic Griffiths, were given with 
harp accompaniments. Vocal pieces, composed by Mr. 
John Thomas, were sung by Miss Annie Griffith, Mr. 
Ben Davies, and Mr. Dyved Lewys, while a new song, 
“ Fifty years ago,”’ the words by J. Stewart, was intro- 
duced to the public by Mr. David Hughes, the fortunate 
possessor of a thoroughly musical bass voice. Madame 
Edith Wynne again delighted her admirers with an expres- 
sive delivery of the plaintive melody, “ Cwyfan Prydain,” 
and Miss Eleanor Rees’s fine voice was displayed in the 
beautiful air “ Llwyn Onn.” 


* 
* » 


BrauMs’s Sonata in E minor, for pianoforte and ’cello, 
was performed at the concert given on the 2nd ult., by 
students of the Royal College of Music, the executants 
being Miss Mary Cracroft and Miss Maud Fletcher. A 
Suite in C minor for organ, violin, and ’cello, by Rhein- 
berger, was rendered by Miss Agnes Dobree, Miss 
Isabella Dunkersley, and Miss Maud Fletcher respectively. 
Schumann’s Quintet was played by Miss Edith Greene, 
Miss Jessie Grimson, Miss Beatrice Chattock, Miss Maud 
Fletcher, and Mr. Leonard Fowles. The vocalists were 
Miss Annie Lawson and Mr. Stanley Cooke. 


*, * 


Ir is a matter for regret that the improvement now 
manifest in the singing of cathedral choirs is not generally 
attended with a corresponding advancement in public 
performances of glees, since the relationship existing 
between the music of these secular works and that afore- 
time set to sacred words is so close as to call for exactly 
the same kind of executive treatment. Those constantly 
engaged in the singing of ‘verse’? anthems, should, by 
the training thus acquired, be able to prove themselves 
the best possible interpreters of glees, yet it is not 
uncommon to find them lamentably deficient in the art. 
At a festival recently held by the Royal Society of 
Musicians, a selection of glees and part-songs was 
rendered by experienced choristers in a miserable fashion. 
To uphold the merits of an order of composition 
thoroughly English, a performance, under the able 
direction of Mr. Fred. Walker, was given of glees by the 
gentlemen of St. Paul’s Choir at their concert, held lately 
in Portman Rooms. 


One example of their skill was set forth in the late 
Sir John Goss’s noble production, ‘*‘O Thou whose 
beams ” (Ossian’s Hymn to the Sun); another in “ The 
Cloud-cap and Towers,” by Stevens ; and still another in 
“Strike the Lyre,” by T. Cooke. In the full harmonies 
of these works, the executants fairly revelled, and the 
effect of their powerful tones, delivered at all times with 
decision and energy, was sufficient to incite the audience 
to enthusiasm. Had they in observance of “light and 
shade”? moderated their voices in works of a lighter 
character, they might have won for themselves complete 
success. But in the madrigal, ‘‘Come, let us join the 
Roundelay,” by Beale, they seemed unable, or unwilling, 
to shake off the heaviness of look and tone considered 
appropriate to religious exercises ; and in Sullivan’s part- 
song, ‘* The long day closes,” their singing was lugubrious 
instead of being pathetic. A few more rehearsals under 
their accomplished conductor will doubtless enable them 
to impart variety of tone and expression to compositions 
worthy of their highest powers. Popular vocalists assisted 
i carrying out the programme arranged for this capital 
concert given by the gentlemen of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


*,* 


A CONCERT was given at Princes’ Hall on Monday 
tvening, July 6th, by students of Trinity College. 





Amongst the pupils who distinguished themselves were 
Miss Ethel Bonavia Hunt, Miss Marian Clapton, Miss 
May Pinney, Miss Bertha Acworth, Master Albert 
Ketelbey, and Mr. Felix Butel. Under the direction of 
Mr. Frederick Corder, the orchestra played several pieces 
to the satisfaction of the audience. 

*,* 

Mr. WEIsT HI is without ostentation carrying out the 
admirable scheme which affords students of the Guildhall 
School of Music opportunities of testing their skill in the 
operatic art. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl has lately been the 
theme chosen for rehearsals, and performances of this 
popular work have been held in the large practice room 
fitted up for the occasion with all needful accessories. 
Some of the pupils who have availed themselves of the 
privilege have given proofs of possessing vocal and 
histrionic talents which, under the fostering care of the 
Principal, will enable them to appear on the operatic 
stage with every prospect of success. How important a 
friendly trial of skill is may be gathered from the fact 
that love of the operatic art is so often mistaken for 
ability to fulfil its many requirements as to lead numbers 
of young people to discomfiture, which affects them to 
such a degree as to render them incapable of pursuing a 
less ambitious career. To those endowed with the 
dramatic faculty, the instruction of the experienced 
Principal is of great value; and advice from him to 
withdraw from the occupation when failure is probable 
is to those unsuited to the calling ofequal value. The pupils 
who have distinguished themselves in recent representa- 
tions are Eugenia Morgan, Annie Swinfen, Henry Crossland, 
and John Woodley. As it is intended to repeat the 
performance during the forthcoming winter at a public 
theatre, we shall then have an opportunity of speaking 
more fully upon its merits. 

*,* 

It was remarked in a former number of Tue LuTEe 
that the friendly scene enacted at the farewell concert of 
Sarasate was altogether unusual; but we now find that it 
has been regarded as a precedent for other artists to follow. 
At Paderewski’s last recital of the season incidents of a 
similar description occurred. Prolonged cheers were 
followed by a presentation of flowers, the former being 
acknowledged by the artist with a performance of extra 
pieces, and the latter by obliging admirers with his 
autograph. Farewells are likely to become carefully 
rehearsed theatrical demonstrations. 

*,* 

At her annual concert given at the Lyric Club on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 2nd, Miss Kuhe, by perform- 
ances on the pianoforte, sustained the high reputation she 
has fairly won. In Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor for 
pianoforte, violin, and ’cello, the accomplished lady, by 
ability to fully interpret the beauty of the composer’s 
ideas, proved herself to be a sound musician and true 
artist. Miss Kuhe had the advantage of being assisted 
in the performance of a capital programme by Miss 
Macintyre, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Ben Davies, 
and other efficient vocalists, the instrumentalists being 
Mr. Leo Stern and Signor Simonetti. 


A MEMORABLE night at Covent Garden was that of 
Wednesday, July 8th, when the German Emperor and 
Empress, accompanied by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with other members of our Royal Family, attended 
the theatre in State. For this occasion the building 
dedicated to Euterpe was converted into a Temple of 
Flora. With a keen perception of the fitness of things, 
the manager filled the house with flowers, so that the 
Court butterflies might find themselves amidst congenial 
surroundings. Yet in spite of the well-known aversion 
butterflies naturally entertain to singing birds, it was 
absolutely necessary to have songs as well as blossoms, 
else it would have appeared more consistent had the 
gorgeously bedecked company been invited to assemble 
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in the market south of the theatre. Therefore, M. Jean 
de Reszké was prevailed upon to leave a sick rom too 
sing with Madame Melba in an act from Romeo; and M. 
Edouard de Reszké was requested to support Miss Eames 
in the first act of Lohengrin. Besides these favourite 
artists, there came forward, even to the very footlights, 
Madame Albani and Signor Ravelli to give voice to the 
music of a scene from the Huguenots ; and the sisters 
Ravogli were able and willing warblers of strains from 
Orfeo. 


Verdi’s Otello, performed at Covent Garden on 
Wednesday evening, July 15th, awakened interest in a 
public lately indifferent to the charms of Italian opera. 
But why was the production of this, the latest work 
written by the renown Italian master, delayed until the 
season was at the point of being numbered with things 
of the past? Old, or well-worn, operas have week after 
week been presented, with the result that subscribers 
have not been induced to occupy their seats. Yet the 
manager has all the while had at his command a score 
which is not only new, but one written in the modern 
style. If the composer has seen fit to change the 
character of his music, to throw his artistic materials into 
a dramatic instead of a melodic form, in order to suit the 
taste of the present day, the manager should surely see 
the propriety of so arranging his programme as to meet 
the wants of the public. 


Forty years ago Verdi successfully appealed to music- 
lovers with Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, and La Traviata, and 
when the fashion had changed, he did not persist in the 
same kind of treatment of a subject, but going with the 
times he produced works such as Aida and Otello, and by 
that means obtained the admiration of a younger genera- 
tion. There is, however, a probability of this generation 
passing away without, from want of sufficient and timely 
opportunities, becoming acquainted with the merits of the 
last-named opera. It was performed a few times, some 
two or three years ago, at the Lyceum Theatre, with 
Signor Tamagno in the title-part, but has not been else- 
where given in this country until last month at Covent 
Garden, when M. Jean de Reszké sustained the leading 
character. Otello is represented by him with considerable 
ability ; the other principal artists were Madame Albani; 
M. Maurel, the original Iago, Signor, Guetary, and Signor 
Abramoff. \ 

*,* 

A FESTIVAL service in St. Paul’s Cathedral inaugurated 
on the evening of Tuesday, July 7th, a series of celebra- 
tions of the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee. Although the late Rev. 
John Curwen was not the originator of this method of 
teaching music, since it is acknowledged that Miss 
Elizabeth Grover, of Norwich, was the first to form and 
utilise the plan, yet to him must the credit of having 
perfected and established it on a wide and enduring basis 
be accorded. True it is, moreover, that ages before either 
Miss Grover or Mr. Curwen took it in hand, the method in 
a less developed state was, under the name of the 
““ Moveable Do,” known and practised both in Italy and 
England; but however much the constructor of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system was indebted to Miss Grover for 
the idea, to the ‘“* Moveable Do” for the fundamental 
principle, and to Guido’ Aretinus, for the symbols, his 
name, for all that, is fairly entitled to jubilee honours. 


Generally speaking, the music in cathedrals is per- 
formed vicariously by a few men and boys, but on this 
occasion most of the members of the vast congregation 
claimed for themselves the right and privilege of per- 
sonally carrying out the service of song. The psalms, 
chanted to themes by Goss, Hayes, and Cooke; the 
‘* Magnificat ” and ‘“ Nunc Dimittis,” sung to the setting 
known as King in F; the responses, expressed in the 
solemn harmonies of Tallis; the anthem, “ O Clap 
your Hands,” uttered in Stainer’s vigorous subjects; 
the concluding ‘ Hallelujah,” delivered in Handel’s 
triumphant strains, all these choral sections of the 
service were given forth with enthusiasm by the 
Tonic Sol-faists forming in greater part the assembly. 
One number only of the vocal pieces, to wit, Boyce’s 





anthem, “O Where shall Wisdom be Found,” was 
allotted for performance to a limited choir, but in this 
single instance the choir was made up of 500 singers, and 
these had been trained for the special task by Mr. J. A. 
Birch. As leaders of the vocal army, they did such 
excellent service as to call forth the wish that their duties 
had been confined to such offices. So impressive was 
the effect wrought by the multitude of singers that their 
enforced silence, even for a short time, was accounted a 
loss for which the efforts ofthe select choir could make no 
compensation whatever. Is it not understood that the 
Tonic Sol-faists are a democratic body requiring perhaps 
leaders, but certainly no separate class privileged to 
exhibit superiority? It is possible that even the organ 
accompaniments were regarded with jealousy by those 
desirious of hearing the voices unattended by any instru. 
ment. Few, however, were inclined to take exception to 
the playing of Mr. William Hodge, and none could in 
justice withhold praise from the conductor of the festival 
service, Dr. G. C, Martin. 


The Jubilee proceedings were on Saturday, July r8th, 
brought to a close with a musical festival held at the 
Crystal Palace, where from morning till night enthusiastic 
Sol-faists were engaged in vocal exercises, illustrating the 
advantages to be readily obtained by the use of the system, 
Before noon a choral competition, in which six societies 
took part, was held, the adjudicator being Sir John 
Stainer. Each of the choirs sang an appointed piece, a 
sight-singing test, and a work of its own selection. The 
first prize, of £15, was won by the City of London Temper- 
ance Choral Society, and the second, of £10, by the 
Nottingham Choral Society. At twelve o’clock a concert 
was given by a choir, consisting of 5,000 juveniles, who, 
besides performing to the accompaniment of their own 
band a goodly number of pieces, exhibited capacity in the 
practice of singing from hand signs. Assisted by the 
Crystal Palace orchestra, a concert was given a little later 
in the afternoon by the provincial contingent, numbering 
4,000 voices, The most important item of the programme, 
Hiller’s “‘ Song of Victory,” was, with Miss Emily Spada 
as soloist, admirably rendered; and a Jubilee Ode, “ The 
Spirit of Song,” written by Mr. W. H. Hadley, and com- 
posed by Mr. A. C. Cowley, also received an efficient 
interpretation. 


According to announcement, a mass concert was held 
at five o’clock on the terrace, where it was expected that 
20,000 singers would assemble, but the result, unfortu- 
nately, proved that the managers of the festival had been 
too sanguine in their anticipations. Moreover, the 
weather turned out an unfaithful ally; the treacherous 
rain, dissolving the allegiance of many, broke up the long 
line marked out for the vocal army, and gaps thus 
wrought in the ranks made unanimity of action impossible. 
At a concert in the evening, Schubert’s ‘* Song of Miriam” 
was performed by a Metropolitan choir, numbering 3,000 
singers, who subsequently were examined in the “ ear- 
test.” As each part in turn of a hymn tune, specially 
composed by Sir John Stainer, was being played by the 
organist, the singers of that part were writing down its 
several signs; and when all the parts had in this way been 
treated, the whole choir sang the hymn together in full 
harmory. The organists of the day were Mr. Frank 
Proudman, Mr. Henry W. Weston, and Mr. Wilson . 
Parish ; the conductors being Mr. A. L. Cowley, Mr. L. 
C. Venables, and Mr. W. G. M’Naught. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Epitor. 


C ications intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
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